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CHAPTER IX 



THE CSHTRA T. IKTBLLICTMCfeAGaKa 
National a nd Service Intelligence 

I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
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The first effort toward a central Intelligence system was 
taken in July 19U, when *>»• Office of Coordinator of Information 
(some times canid OCI) was established by a®«*tive 0rdwr *"* 
authorized tc^oUect, analyte, and make available to the 
appropriate officials all information relating to national 
security. The OCX included propaganda function*.. The organisation 
was large and unwieldy. In June of 1942, the propaganda aepect. 
of OCX's responsibilities were transferred to the Office of War 
Information (CWI). The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the same month to continue the function of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information. It was also 
to be the agency responsible for secret intelligence and the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare. 

OSS continued t* perform these functions throughout the war. 

Considerable thought was given in the simmer of 1945 to the way 

\ . * • 

in which the central evaluation and collection of Intelligence 
could beat be accomplished in peacetime. Papera on the subject 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy and other officials concerned* 

In September 1945, by Executive Order, the research and analysis 
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functions of 089 wars transferred to the State Department. Ftob 
thia transfer has reeulted ths present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Deportment which no# reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State* Simultaneously with the trahafer 
of research and analysis to the State Department, the Strategic 
Services (Unit (SSU) of the War Department was established tA 
liquidate the rather substantial quantities of operational material 
I accumulated hy OSS during' the war* SSU was also charged with 
' carrying on, on a more or less caretaker basis, ths secret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS. In other words, 
the two most important units In OSS were split between ..two 
departments* , 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 1946, the National 
Intelligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of Stats; 

! War, and Navy, was established by the President* Under the 
National Intelligence Authority was constituted an organization 
known ae the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence. The CIO was charged with 
correlation and evaluation of Intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activitieo, and the performance of 
intelligence services of convnon concern# 

The National Security Act of 1947 abolished the National 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to the present Central Intelligence Agency 

I 

(generally referred to as CIA). 
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Ih. national Saourity Act of 1%? (Sac.. 102 (d)(l)(2)(3)(l)(5)) 
taorlcVi. in autetane. that "for tha purpoee of coordinating th. 
lUtolligMaa aativitiaa of th. .araral Gownmnt department, and 
agMoio. in th. Intaroat of national security" th. Central 
Tn n 11ia A^ncy, -under th. direction of the -National Security 

Council" phalli 

advise the National Security Council in natters 
* * concerning such intelligence activities of the 

department* and agenda, a. relate to 

national security* 
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intalllganea affecting tha national security aa tha 
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administration and housekeeping, and a division charged with the 
enforcement of security. 

The five major offices are the Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE), the Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD), and threo 
other offieea charged with the collection of information by 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, examining foreign documents, 
collecting information by clandestine means , conducting counter- 
• espionage abroad, and other work. 

The Office of Collection and Dissemination performs services 
/ not only for CXI but for a number of other Government agencies as 
well. It maintains, through the uae of machine records', central 
indexes indicating tho substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc. 
and graphic material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign industrial information. OCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to Insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CLV and other agencies (State, Conaerce, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc.) are maintained so that 
information secured ‘by ^hese other agencies la available to CZA 
and that reports prepared by CXA are properly distributed. OCD 
also tries to eliminate duplication In the field of collection by 
seeing! (1) that a request for information by a CXA division ia 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, 0-3, the 
clandestine service, etc.) j (2) that collection machinery is net 
put Into operation at all if the infonestlon required Is al r eady 
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available (till* 1* aoeompllahed by reforeo e* to the m*6m 
record*)} and (3) that two or nor* requeat# or* net mad* bjr 
different Individual*, broach**, or ag*nol*a f eroollaotiott at thn 
boom information, Zb dloModnot** CIA'* report* to Other 
OovorntMnt agonolta* t . 

Jh*' principle function of th* Offlo* of Raiiareh and Brtimato* 

1* th* evaluation of lnt*lllg*oe* and th* preparation of inteJHgamne 

eetlmet**. • For th!* por p oe* CRB 1* divided Into aix regional 

* " • ' • 

branch** representing geographical areas* lb**# broMfeo* nro 
charged with tho axaninotloo of •Fow" information ooneamlng tfcad*. 
respective or*oo which come* In tho form of thousand* of cable* ' 
and r*perto free State Department mi oo loft o abroad, fra* nil Itaiy 
and naval attachaa, from olondmtlno eouroee, etc. • Betimate* mad* 
by regional breach** fern th* baolii of swport* tram CXA to Jsh*. 
National Security Council or other "easterner**, Zb addi ti o n to 
the regional tranche* ther* ore four group* concerned with 
economic*, acleneo, tranaportation, end international organisation#* 
There group* aet a* expert conaultant* to tho regional branch** 

In th* preparation of their estimate#, Th* i wl i tw t M wrt bla . 
charge of ORB la aaalatad by a planning, reviewing, and editorial, 
atoff . 

ORB alao perform* a eerric# of ocnaon oenoero to many 
Oovernaent department* through the medium of a Rap Branch wham 
central index*# of foreign map* a re kept and faelUUO* for *** 
making are available. 
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m. OTHER SntBLLXCBICB AGENCIES 

» 

) CIA is the apex of a pgnrvddal intelligence structure. Other 

Qovernssat intelligence agencies, without which no intelligence 
•ante* could to* complete, are w e r one and important . Otis study 
i* primarily concerned with CIA since the Committee's work schedule 
did not pemdt detailed exasdnation of the structures of the 
separate service departments. The State Department and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other Governmental departments with 
Intelligence aotivltiee lie beyond the scope of the work of the 
Coaedttee, Nevertheless, it would be nisleading and inaccurate 
to focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelligence agencies. 

The service agencies are- throe— the Arcy G— 2 , the Office of 
Haval Intelligence, and A-2 of the Air Force, The Federal. Bureau 
y J 'of Investigation is charged with counterespionage in this Country, 

although the Anqr'e Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions wi thin a my ranks. The Navy and the Air Force also investigate 
their own personnel, c allin g in the P»B,1. from time to time. The 
State Department its own intelligence branch. Each of 

these services maintain sizeable organizations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military, naval, and air attaches and by 
other swans), for its classification, and for it* evaluation and 
analysis. Each maintains certain expert advisers and specialists, 
each sosn researchers. Bach must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the other; each oust support and maintain CIA if there io to be 
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effective Intelligence. Neither theee agencies nor CIA can operate 
with success independently; they are all interdependent. 



W. RELATIONSHIP «*ITH OTHER ABEKCJES 

Contact between the National Security Council and CIA ie 
maintained through the Director of CIA who .attends Council meetings* 
Three Joint committees contribute to the relationship between 
ClA and other Government agencies* 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organization known as IAC ( Intelligence Advisory Ccranittee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 

Army, Navy, Air Poros, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy 
C omission. The Director of CIA acts as chairman, although 
CIA te chnically Is not a member of the committee,, in the 
past it has dealt largely witfc procedural matters*, although 
on occasions it has met to consider matters of substantive • 
intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Comlttce was probably 
originally established by the National Security Counoil as a 
forma to deal with problems arising in the course of CIA’s 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments.. •*?- 

' (b) Within CIA is a group known as ICAPS (Interdepartmental 
and Planning Staff) which consists of a number of 
* Ind ividuals assigned to CIA by the Stats Department and the 
. mili tary services. Its activities to date have largely 
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oonaiatod of hoadllng papers of procedural concern to 
Intelligence Advisory Committee agonclos* Tho chairman of 
ICAPS la tho official CZA roprosontativo at mootings of tho 

i 

National Sorority Coonoll staff. A roprosontativo of CIA' a 
Offlco of Rosoarch and Eatlaotoa attonda mootings of tho 
Council's atoff uhon invitod, end is thus developing on 
informal working rolatlonahip botwoon CIA and tho Council* o 
staff. 

(e) A third Caaaittoo is tho so-eollod "St andin g 
Coanittoo" which oonalata of roproaontotivoa of Stato and • 
tho military aorvlooa on tho "Colonel" lovol who ora net 
assigned to CIA but arc charged \/ithin thoir roapoctlvo 
agonoioa with oognlaanoo of CIA matt ora. 

Tho DiToctor of CIA has no diroct, formal contact with tho 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Tho Joint Xntolllganco Coanittoo of tho 
Joint Chiofs of Staff doos not include him in its momborahip 
although tho lowor-ocholon Joint Intolligonoo (hoop of tho Joint 
Staff lnoludos a CIA roprosontativo* Roprosontativo a of both tho 
Joint Staff and of CIA partlolpato in Intolligonoo Advisory Com* 
mlttoo mootings* which doqjs provido a oortaln contaot—thoagh a 
tonuoua ono—botdoon the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CIA. 

tinr-Wwg rolotions with outsldo agonoioa oro maintained through 
tho Motions of tho Qffloo of Collootion and Dlaaominotion 

of CIA. Thoso ohonnols for routino roolprocol lntcrchango 

of information noodod by CIA or otbor Government agonoioa and for 
the distribution of reports. Hacking relationships also oro boir^ 
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built up with varying degrees of success between th* regional branch., 
of the Office of Report. and Estimate. and their opposite number. in 
Stnto i 0-2 , otc e 

Another type of relationship is the ad Jjgj counlttee, of which 
n number have been constituted. An example is the cwnitte* forawd 
under the chairmanship of a representative of ORB, to allocate amonget 
Government agencies responsibility for compiling appropriate section* 
of bnsic regional studies (political soctions to State, section* on 
road communications to Army, etc#) and to determine the priorities 
to be accorded to studies, of various areas. 

A working relationship exists betvieen FBI and CIA.' As CIA 
interrogates foreigners who are in the United State* and who are 
potential oources of information about developments abroad and as 
the FBI ie concerned with the security aspects of foreigners within 

the United States, the jurisdictions of the two agencies overlap. 

\ 

Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose. Liaison Is also maintained by interchange of report* 
bet we err the counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate 
representatives of FBI. 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees tmr 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this servico. The FBI* however j 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter’s remiest, in special security 
checks. 
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the FBI is concerned with the security aspects of foreigners within 

the United States, the Jurisdictions of the two agencies overlap* 

\ 

Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose. Liaison is also maintained by interchange of reporte 
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checks. 
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(a) General • “ 

There has beeh some newspoper and much official and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA* Daring the course of a much too 
rapid expansion of the organisation which took place under a previous 
Director, mistakes in porsonnol procurement were made. There ia 
evidence, however, of improvement in the recruiting of man and women 
with a p propr i ate education, experience, and. personality, although 
additional improvement le needed* Many of the individuals on the 
"desk" or staff level appear to be intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
competent# Time, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully competent staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA. This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
internal administrative development with continuity of competent 
leadership# 

(b) Size of Operating Staff 

A number of the sorvlces that CIA performs as a natter of common 
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concert! to other agencies of the Government require substantial 
staffs. These include the staffs necessary to» (1) maintain a 
reference library and central indexes of all intelligence materials; 
(2) perform certain essential liaison functions; (3) operate five 
radio monitoring stations in this Country and abroad and maintain 
the editorial staff necessary to monitor an average of two m i l lion . 
words a day broadcast by foreign radio stations, and to distribute 
daily digests of information taken from these broadcasts; (4) maintain 
a central map service for all Government agencies, and (5) e xa m in e 
quantities of foreign documents measured in tons# The number of 
■ individuals employed in the conduct of CIA's clandestine activities 
is probably not excessive whan the peculiar services required for 
such operations are considered. A considerable staff will inevitably 
be necessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function, • 
Although there is duplication in the economic and political research 
dona by various Government departments and agendas incl u di n g CIA, 
the total number of persons, employed by the Government for research 
purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced. 



The aiae of the Security Division of CIA is probably reasonable. 

The present site of the Administrative Division seems excessive, 

particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in . 

each of the offices' in some of which security requires a large degree 

of independence. On the other hand, an organization ns large as CIA 

requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service, 

% 
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maintenance of personnel records, etc. The problam is complicated 
by the fact that accomodations to house CIA centrally are not 
available and could only bo constructed at a substantial cost and 
with considerable publicity. A certain amount of decentralization 
of CIA nay be desirable for security reasons. CIA is spread 
amongst twenty-two separato buildings, including warehouses, all of 
which must be maintained and serviced separately, Moreover CIA 
maintains a large number of field stations of one Sort or another 
in various parts of the United States and abroad which are supplied 
by the Administrative Division. Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable. There Is some evidence .of 
interference by administrative functionaries in matters of primarily 
operational concern. A certain amount of such interference is 
inevitable due to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his lnnedlnte administrative 
representatives. Too much interference of this sort is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved internally. 

VI. EVALUATION 

Intended os the major source of coordinated and evaluated 
Intelligence, on which broad national policy could be soundly based, 
the Central Intelligence Agency hAs as yet fallen short of the 
objective. While it has made progress in organizing and equipping 
itself, its product, however valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organization or of the other 
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Agencies it serves and has not yet— with certain encouraging 
exceptions— played an important role in the determinations of the 
Notional Security Csuncil. 

CIA raises some difficult problems which, for reasons of 



security, are not easy to discuss* The Committee foals that CIA 
is properly located under the National Security Council; that its 
organization noeds continuing careful attention and that better 
working relationships with other agencies must be established. Id 
this respect it suffers from a familiar fault, recurrent throughout 
the whole National Security Organization. Its main problem, as is 
likewise true of most of the other agencies, is one of personnel. 



The Committee emphasizes a truism, that good intelligence depends 
upon good personnel. CIA must have imaginative and vigorous 
supervision. The Committee is certain that the director of the CIA 
must have continuity of tenure and should be selected primarily on 
the basis of competence, but that, other things being equal, it 
would be preferable that he be a civilian. 

The Committee was particularly concerned over the Nation f a 
inadequacies in the field of scientific, including medical 
intelligence. The vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 
scientific information is such ns to call for far greater efforts 
than appear to have been devoted to this need in the past. Scientists 
in general have expressed considerable distress at the paucity of 
information available and the relationship between science and CIA 
does not seem to be of the best. 
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The intelligence agamies of the services, the State Department, 
and the V8X moat do their proper share, and the whole must poll in 
harness If our intelligence sarrloes are to be adequate to the 
difficult requlreaents of the ateaio age, ' The very problems that 
hare beset CIA hare troubled, to no re or less degree, the other 
intelligence ageneles. Of all these problems, one looms largest— - 
personnel. The skilled and experienced personnel of wartime have Is 
Boat cases ’severed their oonneotiona with the services; selection 
and replacement of new personnel have been extremely haphazard. In 
one of the service's intelligence systems at headquarters, W a s h ington, 
no Russian linguist is now permanently employed. In Germany, the 
conduct of the Amy's Counter Intelligence Corps, a highly important 
part of intelligence work, became notorious, yet inherently this ms 
not the fault of the Corps; the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training tor the work and me ofton of inadequate 
caliber. The Amy's remedy for this situation me not to improve 
personnel selection end training, but to order ell CIC personnel to 
wear uniforms, live in barracks, and report for regular Array meals. 
Dndor such a regimen they wore expected to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies! 

Choloo intelligence berths in the services have too ofton boon 
assigned to officers not particularly wanted by other arms or bronchos. 
Tho capable, oxporioneed, and thoroughly devoted personnel who havo 
specialised in intolllgonco have too ofton soon thoir organizations 
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and their system ruined by superior officers with no experience, 
little capacity, and no imagination. In the Comittue's opinion, 
it is highly important that an intelligence corps — or at least an 
intelligence career*— be provided by the services and that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

a. 

The services must also try to rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests, 
partly because of inter-service budgetary competition, our estimates 
of potential enemy strengths vary widely, depending upon the service 
.that makes them. The Army will stress the potential enemy's ground 

• divisions, the Navy his submarines, the Air Force his planes', and 
each estimate differs somewhat from the others. In one specific 
instance, an estimate of the Joint Intelligence Comnittee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contained so many • 
inconsistencies within a single paper that it was considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of jumbled material, 
and harassed often by the open sad covert opposition of the older . 
agencies, CIA has tried to make senso. That it haa not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA* 

Intelligence can best flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
It is not subjected to scrutiny it could easily strgnnte. Another. . 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence system 
should bo undertaken, either by a Congressional watchdog committee, 
or preferably by a comnittee akin to the Dulles group (described 

below). The basic framework for a sound intelligence organisation 

* 
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now exists; yet the material so far produced is by no moons adequate 
to our national safety in this age of "cold war" and the atomic 
bor.b. That framework must bo fleshed out by proper personnel end 
sound administrative measures. Intelligence is the first lino of 
defense. 

Polios Committee 

A detailed study of the organization and activities of the 
intelligence divisions of the government, including CIA, is being 
made by a committee consisting of Ur. All on Dulles, 

Ur. William H. Jackson, and Ur. Mathias Correa, who are assisted by 
a staff of four directed by Ur. Robert Blum, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Committee was appointed by the President 
on the recommendation of the National Security Council. It will make 
its report with specific recommendations by January 1, 1949. All 
problems here considered will also be reviewed by the Dulles Committee. 
Qualifications of Director 

A moot 'question is whether the Director should be a civilian or 
a professional military m&A. Thu argument in favor of a service man 
is that he will command more confidence from the armed services who 
tAlk his language and’ will respect his position and security. With a 
military man, the present pay scale will not prove a deterrent. The 
Job could be developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to members of the three services.* 

Against this, it is said that the position requires a broader 
background and greater versatility and diplomatic experience than is 
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usually found In service personnel \ that the best qualified and 
most competent officers would not iccopt the position if tc^ do 
30 meant pornvtneni retirement and on end of the road to important 
cojrr.and or operational responsibility. If a military man is 
assigned A the position as a tour of duty , he will f *lt is said, 
inevitably be influenced to some degree, in the execution of his 
duties, by his rank and status as compared with that of other 
officers with whom he deals. He may also be influenced by concern 
for his next billot* 

i * 

The principal argument against a civilian is the difficulty of 
getting a good one. It -will be difficult to attract a man of force, 
reputation, integrity, «nd proven administrative ability who has an 
adequate knowledge of foreign history and politics and is familiar , 
with intelligence technique and the working machinery of the 
Government and the military establishment. Not only is the pay low 
in comparison to industry and the professions, but the reward of 
success is anonymity. The wisdom of putting an individual who lacks 
intelligence experience in charge simply because he is a competent 
administrator is dubious* A civilian would hnve the advantage of 
being free from t int of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
other hand a 'civilian may be more subject to political pressure than 
a military man. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 

In any event a civilian would have to be a nvui of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to secure the respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA f s relations with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a civilian 
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director, known and reapeeted by the Secretary of State and hie 
assistants. 

' Dm Intrinsic Interest of the work. Its potential influence on 
policy, end recognition of public service to be perforated might 
coahins to persuade a competent civilian to accept the position* 

If ao, hie appointment would seem desirable. A change in the statute 
that would disqualify a military man is not, however, recommended. 

Moreover it would not be wise, at thie time at least, to amend 
the statute to include a mandatory requirement that a military man, • 

appointed as Director, oust retire from the service. A competent 

"| * * 

• officer could be persuaded to retire from his service and abandon 

his career to become Director of CIA only if he felt some assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of of fide* That no such assurance exists todqy 
appears from the fact that three different Directors have been 

appointed since January of 1946, A provision requiring the retirement 

i ■ 

from service of any oonalesioned officer appointed Director might 
appropriately be included in the statute — if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in case he is removed as Director,- 



CIA must necessarily be centrally located both as a 
"coordinator" and as an "evaluator." It must work with service 
intelligence agencies and with agencies outside the National Military 
Establishment. It must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Government agencies and fulfill 
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ita responsibility for central evaluation of Intelligence free 

from departmental prejudice, control or bine, whether real or imagined. 

It must exerciae authority through directivee laauad centrally and 

nuat p.t the aame tine maintain smooth and conetant working relation- 

ahipe with the other department* and aervice*, “ 

It has been suggested that CIA should report directly to the 

President. One alleged advantage of such an arrangement is that 

CIA's authority aa a coordinator would thus be enhanced, aa its 

* 

directives, could be issued a* executive orders. Another 1* that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than a committee. 

Apart from tha question of burdening the President with 
additional personal responsibility, it is doubtful whether, as a . 
practical matter, he has the time to pay much attention to It* 

Internal administration will always remain the personal responsibility 
of the. Director of CIA who can' be held accountable by the National 
Security Council, at the instanoe of any one of Its members, as 
effectively as by the President. It ie unlikely that the Director's 
effectiveness either as a "coordinator? or an "evaluator" would 
be increased by putting him on a White House level,' His estimates 
would, in all probability, receive neither more nor less attention ■ 

from the departments if they emanated from the executive office' of 

. * * 

the President or an appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA' a* 

coordination function to allocate responsibilities must, initially 

at least, be performed on a' more or lose negotiated basic* Efforts 

« 

to impose directives concerning the Internal workings of a department 
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upon officials of the level of the Secretary of State or Secretary 
of Defense are not likely to meet with success. 

Suggestions have also been made that CIA should be in the 
State Department or in the National Military Establishment. But 
CIA's functions and interests transcend both the military establish- 
ment and the State Department. The Army has suggested that the 

• J 

National Security Act be amended to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responsible for coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the departments and agenoies of the National Military . 

Establishment," and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 

- * 

Defense, or such other agency or agencies as he may designate." But 
inclusion of such a provision would tend to break down the necessarily 
complicated but established working relationships between CIA and 
individual agencies, and in any case seems redundant. The Secretary 
of Defense must be, per se, the coordinator of ' intelligence and all 
other activities within the military establishment, and CIA practically 
muet deal with him— as it actually does through the National Security 
Council. A better mechanism than -new feists for coordinatings thfc 
service intelligence ^AgenCiee In -the Secretary's Office could be 
established, but ' there should be no artificial, restriction of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 
under the National Security Council, 

(2) Location of "common services" under CIA 

Under the stntuto CIA is entrusted with the performance of sud^ 



services of cannon concern ee the National Security Council shall 
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determine* At present these include, apart from Scientific 
Intelligence, which is discussed separately! (a) maintenance of 
central indexes of report, records and documents having intelligence 
value; (b) examination of foreign documents from which intelligence 
material is extracted and disseminated; (c) maintenance of central 
map facilities; (d) monitoring of foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection 
of information by clandestine means and counterespionage abroad* 

There is little real dispute that the first four of these 
functions should be located centrally. The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long been 
the subject of debate. Wherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together as a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 
be under the State Department point to the. British precedent and argue^ 
that at least in time of peace the service is dependent on the State 



Department! 



and that secret intelligence is closely related to the 



‘formulation *of diplomatic decisions. Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would. ihevitably 
pass to military control and become a function of cormand. They argue 
that this service should be under the Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

An objection, sometimes made to continuing espionage under the 
CIA, is that it creates so complex on administrative burden for the 
Director as to render it difficult for him to function os an "evaluator” ; 
also that as an "evaluator" he will be prejudiced in favor of 
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Illffatlnn y w w >*> by his cw» service; This objection has bom 

but «wt b« weighed agninat serious objection to 

fete MndM iliwtun* 

.tb# MVMMota la favor of control by tho Secretary of Defense 
or tho Secretary of State «w la largo dogroo wholly eowlusive, 

•ad this fact suggest* retention of tho aortic# in ita present apot 
lodr a body yfa ere- both sr# represented. ’ Toa great a dependence 
open tba Foreign service 

.is fatal to any intelligence service and dangerous to the Foreigh 

a % 

Service, which would be compromised and eabarraaaed in case of 
discovery; If war should cane, any intelligence service too largely 
dependant upon ita Foreign Service would find itself hobbled in envoy 
countries at the very tine when it was noat needed. 

Considerable thought must be given, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CIA in tins of war and transferring two or three of its 
five major diviaione—certainly the operational services, the open 
and covert aollection of information— to the National Military 
BetabUetaent, where they could function under the' Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (preferably) or under tho Secretary of Defense. If inclusion 
of these services in the wartime chain of oemmand is deemed desirable, 
the objective could be facilitated by a slight, and at the same time 
a desirable, change in CIA* s present organization— the grouping of 
all operations under a Deputy Director who should have considerable, 
though not unlimited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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Director in chargo of operations would function under fcho Director 
CIA; in tine of war bo might if neeessary report directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Continued experience may suggest other changes, but change la 

«» 

disruptive in itself * and one great present need of theintalligenoe 
services is a relatively reorganisation-free period in wbleh to work 
out t hei r problems. If at some future time* it appearo desirable to 
transfer CIA's operational functions to anther agency, the transfer 
ni ght be aoecnpliehed with the approval of tbo national Seourity 
Cohncil, . the Director OZA,‘ and the President*- , 

Tnt.rr^l Reorganisation 

Seme changes in the Internal atruoture of CIA, in addition to 
the groupment of the operating of floes under a deputy director, may 
be needed. The very large number of people employed by CIA in itself 
suggests that a careful survey should be made of its administrative 
proc e dures with a view to greater economy- the ad s i ni stretlvo 
division seems too large with danger that the tail may be wag ging the 
dog. the Office of Collection and Dissemination sometimes In the past 
has acted as a bottleneck hut under Its new head it appears to be 
performing an efficient Job* Some, thought s h ou ld be given to merging 
the map services,, nan under the OfHoe of Reeearoh and Ssiimatee, with 
the other reference facilities under the OffLoe of Collection and 
DksaMtfmtion* The nmae at this lather office is a misnomer; it 
probably shoul d h +riw n purely a reference eervioe with its full enargli 
(Jtvoted to this important, work*. It* liaison funotione night be apaid* 
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eff to form a aopsrato small section. The Dulloa study will 
undoubtedly make more detailed recommendations for internal rafom. 
Intelligence Evaluation Board 

The greatest need in CIA is the establishment at a high level of 
a small group of highly capable people, freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence evaluation. The Director 
and his assistants have had to devote so large a portion of their 
time to administration that they have been unable to glvo sufficient 
tiao to analysis and evaluation, A small group of moturo man of the 
hi ghost talents, having full acoess to all information, might well • 
be released completely from routine and sot to thinking about 
intolligcnco only. Many of the greatest failures in intelligence have 
not been failures in collection, but failures in analysing and 
evaluating correctly the information available. 

Duplication 

There Is some duplication in' the work done by the Office of 

Research and Estimates and' the work in other governmental intelligence 

* 

agencies. This duplication is caused in part by tho fact' that ORB 
and other agencies, notably the intelligence division of the State 
Department, but also aeotiona of 0-2, OKI, A-2 and even the Department 
of Commerce, examine the same basic material for the purpose of making 
intelligence estimates. To seme degree this may be inevitable and 
even desirable as CIA must be in s position to verify the intelligence 
that it evaluates. Examination of basic material for this purpose 
might be accomplished with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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tho Qussfigo centers and secretariats of the departments and service# 
to sift out really important material for routing to CIA* 

The preeont also of ORB is in considerable measure due to 

CIA's dependence on its own facilities. for research. Resoarch 

divisions of other agencies are preoccupied with their immediate. 

departmental requirements and are unable to meet or arc otherwise 

unresponsive to CIA's priorities. CXA accordingly tends to do it* 

own basic research* Duplication in the field of oconomic resoarch can 

probably be reduced over a period of time by intelligent use of 

"coordinating" power exercised over many Government agencies* 

0 

Duplication in tho field of palitieal reporting remains an issue 

between CXA and the State Department. Some .duplication may be Juatt- 

- % 

fled on the ground that "two guessoa are better than one"} also beoause 
CIA and the intelligence division of the. State Department work with 
different objectives and different priorities* However, it is now 
clear in retrospect that it was a mistake to split up the Office of 
Strategic Servicee after the war and to assign part of its. functions 
to one department (State) and part to another (Army)* This mistake 
now has been largely remedied by creation of CIA, but its effects 
linger on in the research and analysis duplication— particularly marked 
in the economic and political field— between CIA and State* The 
feasibility of shifting a large port of the State Department's 
intelligence section to CIA should be studied. If this should prove 
to be impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should be 
eliminated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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. \ This ftaoUoft U currently performed bar <*•!!/ intelligence 
i1w f 1 --^— oaotoiBiag •spot" iaUU^Onoo items which go to the 
fTSHlrtMlt, Mbm ot the MCy-and others# Weekly and monthly 
ulilMtie of the world intelligence situation are also prepared as 
well so esti mates of spedne situations. These are drawn up from 
t toe to time, as oooaslpn arises, on CIA’s own initiative or in 
response to reqpeste trm the national Security Council or other 
■pnrlrir, suoh as the’ Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 

0mu!ity« 

GUt s eetinatee and survey* are oriticiaed principally on two 
grirwrr*!- One is that as a normal routine they receivo insufficient 

consideration free the policy malcerey and are not responsive to their 

" | 

laaiedlate problems and requirements* A second criticism, which ie 
allied to the first, is that CIA estimate* are made without access to 
all relevant Information including information concerning activities 
and of the military servioes, operational in nature, ouch 

as the extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
these criticisms have acoe elements of truth. The military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of military 
• p lane on the grounds of security# In formulating plans the State 
Department tends to rely on its own Judgment and information without 
nj CIA. Although CIA appears to be supplied with ail 
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information of a strictly "intelligence" nature, it is not clear 
that CIA has adequate access to information about operational 
developments. - Yet effective intelligence is possible only when it la 
olosely linked with planning and policy-making. 

Plans and decisions affecting national seourlty are presently 
made at various places; by ths National Security Council, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff, the State-Arcy-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee, 

* 

by the State Department and by the military eerviooe individually. 

These various authorities rely, in formulating their plans and decialons, 

on the respective departmental intelligence services, o if the Joint 

Intelligence Coand.ttce of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 

Intelligence Group, which is the working body for the JIC, as well as 

On CIA. ' If CIA is to perform adequately its function of evaluating 

and correlating intelligence relating to the national aeourlty, it must 

be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels,. 

It is particularly desirable that ,$he association between *>ne 

Joint Staff and the CIA be as Intimate as possible,- CIA is the 

iogiOel arbiter of differences between tbs ssrvioes on the evaluation 

of intelligence. Assumptions mads by the Chiefs of Staff both for 

planning and operational purposes should be formulated with CIA 

* % " 
participation or at least reviewed by CIA. 

Por ths purpose of' fostering a closer relationship between CIA 

* 

and the Joint Chiof s of Staff, consideration should be given to 
including ths Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, it would seem 
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desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Cou.iittoo moot more frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence. This would 
contribute to an interchange of intelligence opinion between the 
principal intelligence officers of the Government and would in itself ' 
insure a closer relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 
Committee both of which participate in Intelligence Advisory Committee 
meetings^ 

It is also desirable that a closer working relationship bo 
established between the sections in CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimates and both the National Security Counoil staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 

Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments 
in enemy countries may have more inoediate and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence* What is needed is 
a central authority responsible for assimilating all information 
concerning developments in the field of science abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of those developments* This .agency 
obviously must have access to all available Information bearing on the 
problem* It must also be able to provide intelligent direction in the 
collection of items of Information likely to have significance in the 
scientific field. 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation in suohy 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerodynamics, 
developments in guided missiles, etc., is spread amongst various agencies. 
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including the Chemical Warfare Service (CW3), 0-2, A-2, ONI, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission as well aa CIA. kedioal intelligence If 
virtually non-existent** Estimates of foreign potentialities made by 
various agencies are inadequate and oontradiotory* In CIA iteelf 
responsibility for scientific intelligence le divided. between the 
Scientific Branch of ORE and a group concerned with atonic energy. 
Collection of information concerning eoientifio developments abroad 
is clearly inadequate* 

On the recommendation of Dr. Vannevar Bush, then Chairman of the 
R&DB, a scientist .'of reputation has directed the work of. the Scientific 
Branch of ORE for the pant year. He recently resigned** and the office 
is awaiting the recommendation of a successor by Dr. Compton, who 
has replaced Dr* Bush* As presently constituted, tho Scientific Brsnoh 
of ORE le not in a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate the collection of necessary information. There is no 

A 

physician and no mechanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
intelligence in CIA. 

Some of the difficulties presently experienced are inevitable. 

Any eminent scientist will bo impatient with routine regulations, and 
some "red tape" exists in any government organization. It is desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 



* See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalization in the 
Military Services* 

**• The Committee has Ip* 811 advised that CIA has been successful in 
finding a satisfactory replacement, 
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> Bitlda CU be freed, m tmr am poeeible, tram subordination to 

•MoMritlt* «ft&oUX*< ltd* might be aeoMpliehed in CIA by 
rololaf the Selwtlfle Bruab to on office level and asking it* 
ofalef an Aaajatant Director. 

A cooiddwrtle. that .eke# it difficult to keep qualified 

oalanfclaf In C3A le.the undesirability of 'public acknomledgnent of 

* the nature of tba Activity* The practical result is to create the 

lyiHw that the individual in question isn't enpLoyed by anybody. 

€ • 

This writes it difficult for him to attend conferences or write papers, 
and be s oon loses standing in his profession# For these reasons, it 
is highly desirable that arrangements bs mads whereby any eminent 
scientist employed by CIA be given a "cover" position. A currently 
popular but baseless theory that scientists are inherently insecure 
V J In advanced as an argument why individuals responsible for sclentifio 

intelligence should he denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc#, on any basis. Security would 
appear to be a matter of individual responsibility. No evidence 
Justifies the conclusion that insecurity is on occupational failing 
peculiar to scientists. 

The activities of Scientific Intelligence should be directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise competent individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial. An 
educated guess as to the implications of a given scientific development 
ean be made only If the guesser has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development. Not only must he be fully 
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competent to appreciate the algxilfl canoe of development himself , 

tut. If bo lo to to effective, bo mot to able to convince otbor . 

•oiontloto thot hlo interpretation of a givw development la 

reasonable* Ho auat apeak tho aoiantifio Impay, 

Security considerations occasioned tbo divorce betwee n the group 

In CIA ooneemed with atomic energy and tbo SetantlUo Branch* It 

wao felt that Individuals oonoerned with devel^osnte la tbo atoaio 

field should bo atrlotly laolatod. Present arreogemente far 

intelligence relating to atco&o energy seem to bo working nero 

smoothly than thoao in otbor scientific flolda although tho collootion 

of foreign information la alow and difficult, and our atoaio energy 

intelligence is by no means adequate* 

Loglo auggoata that at scow future time roapenoAhUity for all 

aoiantifio intelligence be osntrallsed* An immodtate reccgoniaation 

for thia purpose would probably bo p r mo a i u ro and simply retard tho 

. •* . 

development of atoaio lntolliganoo without contributing to tbo improvm* 
moot of edsntlflo lntolliganoo gonorall y* 

Tlgoroua motion. la imperative to improve all fmoilltlee for 

ev alu at in g and atianlating tho collection of aeiontlflo intelligence, 

•y _■ • . 

Outoldo tho flold of dado energy thia moat bo done by Increasing the 
« ’* 
authority and aupport given to tha offioial rtapo n a iM m for aoieotiiln 

into! Uganda ■ within CIA whether ho romafn on a branch or bo raiaod to 

an office level. Hoo-ioo hnlc a l ao well aa teebaioal Intrlllganna 

InfoAaation oootrlbutao to tho evaluation of foreign aoiant i fi o 

• - e f . t 

demalopeantm* For thia r easo n aoiantifio lntaUlgedde famhilag 
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medical intelligence should be evaluated centrally where intelligence 
information of all kind* is imemdUtely available* 






For security reasons no attempt has been made at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of the clandestine operational activities of 
CIA* Senior officers of the government who testified before the 
Committee on the National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly well satisfied with the necessarily slow progress in this 
field, although there was a distinct feeling that progress could be 
more rapid* Even this limited satisfaction is not eohoed in lower 
ranks* 

The counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear properly 

integrated with CIA's other clandestine operations* Although arguments 

have been made in favor of extending CIA's authority to Include 

responsibility for counterespionage in this Country, such an extension 

# 

of Jurisdiction does not at present appear Justified* For one thing, 

A 

concentration of power over counterespionage activities at hoc* in 
the handa of a Director of ■Central Intelligence responsible for 
espionage abroad might justifiably arouse ’public suspicion and 
opposition. Conceivably it could foam tbs basis for a charge that 
a geatapo is in prooeea of oreation even though the power to arrest 
war* specifically withheld. To transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established organisation 
and long tradition, to CIA, which Is not equipped for the assignment, 
would probably create more problems then it would solve* It is 
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doubtful whether the logical benefit of haying one agenajr reepcoelble 

for counterespionage throughout the world would Juitliy the dleleeation 

nnd confualon that auoh a transfer would Inevitably occaaioov 

CIA representatives have Indicated that their present working 

liaison with FBI is satisfactory, b«|t the Committee doubt* that 
• 1 •• 

FBI -CIA relationships are completely adequate* The Director of FBI 
declined the Ccomittee 1 s invitation to appear before it to discuss 
the CIA with the ooraadttee or ito representatives on the ground that 
he knew too little of ite activities* 

Budget and Administration 

CIA 1 9 budget is a guarded secret* Present arrangement* appear to 
* 

work satisfactorily* The interested services participate in requests 
for the allocation of ibnds to CIA* The amount* requested are reviewed 

X 

by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose md controlled by appropriate coomitteet- of the Congress in 
closed session* CIA has requested amplifying and implementing 
legislation (S.2688, introduced but not acted upon during the 2d session 
of the 80th Congress) to define better its powers and to /Amplify 
administration and payment of some of its employees* Host of the 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon CIA that administrative 
flexibility and anonynity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but some of them seem to involve undesirably broad grants of 
power for the new agency* Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully, modify It as seems necessary* and act upon it 

i 

oa soon as possible. 
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of the-pareeeot 1**, which would p«rsdt 
of proof of latent to injure tho Ooveranent, 
ttM out. o oeolcn of Congreaee ltd* 



; Oeasdttee ajayothlacc with CXA and other ageodee of the Oovarneimt 
in their dartre to pretoet thsnaelvea against dangerous dLscloaoree 



V lndleereet oat Irresponsible persona, out it recognises tho Mod 



for. aaro offootiW counte r es p ion a ge protection. The Ccujdtfcee has 
not aaanlnsd tho pr o p ooo d revision of tho eojdomga lorn nor io It 
£ ooopetant to judge tbaa. Tbs Ccartttee feels strongly, however, that 

' J bettor protection ?or essential Government secrete dooo not lie In 1 

legislation. alone* Co unt ere spi onage la a. difficult art, and It baa 
* ’ not always boon noil practiced in this Country. Strengthening of tho 

ftt, tho Counter Intelligence Corpe of the Army, ** CIA»a owe 
. ; internal eeoority la iapartant regardlaaa of new lawa. Revision of. 

. the soptonage lawa to remove the necessity of proof of intent might 
broade n the tat to 000b an extent as to oonatitute a peril to our _ 
oonoapta of freedom. Snob proposals ebould bo examined noat carefully 
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Tba Coaadttea la of tho fine opinion that there auet bo major 
improvement la ail our intelligence cervices. This cannot bo achieved 
overnight) tine la required to build a good lntelHgeno« service. A 
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and th* Sacratary of Stata, aboold aooouraga tba laiptar —ant 



othar intnlUganoa agt n oi a a , 

Sueh of, tba raforaa; au g g aat a d h/ thla wrnjr* 









Oo— ittaa, at ari aeoaptad, aboold ba —da pr—ptay, hot ahaoactim 



• # , ■ * r- ” 

baa baao takan, C U aad othar (k— «— apt iatalllgaooa agaoolaa ‘abooM^t-y^ 



ba pamittad a parlod of lntamal> da a ?alof— at fraa fraa tba diarujdintt ' J-jIM 
of oootlmal a— iitailoo and — trfm As poaaibla *- — 






f-' • -.aar^v y •j.^v 



vOr. 
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